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.arge loan from abroad it would take "six or eight years, perhaps**,
for the country's finances to be put on a sound basis. Sun has been
criticised fairly for the too optimistic tone of this newspaper article
but it is reasonable to suppose that when it was sent, about the
time of the Peking visit, Sun felt confident Yuan would be forced
to accept the control of the cabinet and that while the republic
retained financial control all would go well.
But Yuan was too astute for the inexperienced republican leaders.
The appointment of prominent foreigners as advisers enhanced his
reputation overseas as "the one strong man" in China. One of the
foreign advisers, Dr. G. E. Morrison, who was Peking correspondent
of The Times, had considerable influence in England and by his
^misunderstanding of Sun's character, a mistake which he later
acknowledged to his great credit, did irreparable harm to China.
Dr. Morrison's reports, perhaps more than anything else, be-
smirched Sun's name in England and encouraged the subversive
activity of the Banking Consortium.
Early in 1913 Sun visited Japan. **I am here to study industrial
conditions and the people, as well as to observe other things**, was
his evasive reply to a reporter. Just as the former exile returned
to his native China to be received by the people with wild enthusiasm
wherever he went; so, now, Sun who had been banned from Japan
in recent years met with a tumultuous welcome. Three thousand
Chinese students were at the Tokyo railway station to receive him
^and there were many meetings, receptions and feasts in his honour.
After remaining in Japan for a month Sun returned to China. There
was much newspaper speculation as to the real purpose of his visit,
and all these years after the event we are no wiser.
The Chinese Republic had not yet been recognised by the Powers
and the negotiations with the Banking Consortium were still drag-
ging on. It is important to note that since the establishment of the
republic in 1911 a fundamental change had been made in the Banking
Consortium. Its political significance, as distinct from its simple
banking function, was recognised by the Powers and because of
this Japan and Russia had been admitted, thus bringing into the
Consortium all of the six Powers with any considerable interests in
China. The significance of the change was not overlooked by the
Chinese who quite rightly judged that henceforth the policy of the
Consortium was the policy of the Powers.
Under the Manchu regime China borrowed abroad on the security
of the Maritime Customs Service which had been administered by